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fortune follow. Farewell. There is no need of ad- 
ministering the elixir in your bosom. A different fate 

|, awaits the intended victim of —_ Sorubiero !" 


INTOLERANCE. |} With these words Betty turned upon ber heel, and, 
\ DOMESTIC TALE OF THE YEAR 1741. |! before Sarah could frame a reply, was beyond the 
— reach of her voice. The latter gazed after her re- 

CHAPTER XIV. 


ORIGINAL MORAL TALES. 





|ceding figure as long as it remained visible, and then 
| slowly and dejectedly returned to town; where she 
| arriv ed soon enough to learn that every member of 
I |her father’s family had been arrested, and were close- 
Saran Hvcuson remained for some time on the | ily confined in the city prison, and that her own name 
spot where the mysterious Merlin had left her, gazing | was also included in the warrant. She did not wait, 
with a vacant and bewildered stare at the fatal phial however, for a legal commitment, but instantly re- 
which she still held in her hand, and vainly endea-’ paired to the jail, and obtained admission to the new 
youring to recollect the particulars of his ambiguous and dismal lodgings of her parents. 
instructions. Her attention, however, was at length); In the mean time the disclosures of Mary Burton, 
aroused by a slight tap on the shoulder; when, start-| before the grand jury, formed a copious theme for 
ing from her reverie, and hastily concealing its ob-| conversation in the family of the lieutenant-governor, 
ject in her bosom, she recognised, in this new intruder, | to whom the particulars had been confidentially com- 
the half-bent, shrivelled form of Betty Luckstead, the | municated. Ury, Howard, and Marshall were treely 
famous sybil of Windmill-lane. 


“Tis thus that justice often vice attacks, 
By lashing parents over children’s backs. —ANon. 


consulted on this momenteus subject, besides several 
Betty was renowned, not only in the city, but members of ihe council and the bar, who happened 
throughout the adjacent country, for her skill in divi- to be present when the information was received. 
nation, or the art of foretelling future events by the Justice Horsmanden, after much consultation and de- 
turning of a tea-cup, and the shuffling of a pack of liberation, gave it as his opinion, that a horrible con- 
cards. In short, Betty was the very person on whom spiracy, of indefinite extent, did actually exist in the 
Sarah intended to call, as intimated in her parting city; and that the most prompt measures and exem- 
with Mary Burton. Poor human nature !—how prone plary punishments were necessary to defeat the diabo- 
art thou to err in this respect! Ever since the days  lical plans of the insurgents. 
of Saul, the first king of Israel—and how long before | ** Although,” said he, * there is an act of the pro- 
that period we will not undertake to say—there has vince for trying negroes, as in other colonies, for all 
been but one step between genuine piety and absolute manner of offences, in a summary way; yet, as this 
blasphemy. If our appeals to heaven are not imme- is a scheme of villany in which white people are con- 
diately answered, in our own way, and to our own federated with them, and most probably were the first 
liking, we are too apt to mistrust the Divine Provi- movers and seducers of the slaves, there is abundant 
dence, and resort for relief to the lowest principles reason to apprehend a conspiracy of deeper design 
of degenerate nature. We clandestinely descend to and more dangerous contrivance than the slaves 
the kitchen in search of dainties which were merci- themselves are capable of. Your excellency must be 
fully refused us above stairs. Poor Sarah had no re- aware that it is a matter that requires great secrecy, 
sources of consolation in her own conscience, and she as well as the utmost diligence, in conducting the in- 
therefore applied to a fortuneteller. quiry concerning it; and as there is an absolute ne- 
** Well met, daughter,” said the sybil, extending cessity that a matter of this nature and consequence 
her skinny lips so as to expose the toothless gums should be fathomed as soon as possible, it is my ad- 
they were meant to conceal. ‘ You wished to see vice, that it be taken under the immediate care of the 
me, and I am here.” supreme court; and that your excellency grant an 
** Who told you that I wished to see you ?” ordinance to enlarge the term of that court, which 
** Who told me !—no mortal tongue, you may rest | will otherwise expire on Tuesday next.” 
sssured. And yet I learned it from yourself.” | This advice was | romptly adopted, and the requi- 
* From me?” site ordinance immediately issued for extending the 
‘Ay—from you, daughter. There is a language |term of the supreme court uatil the last Tuesday in 
of the soul as well as of the body. In spiritual asso- | May. 
ciations, time and space are alike unknown. You In the midst of their discussions, Sorubiero arrived 
and I have been conversing together for the last hour. | with intelligence of the committal of the Hughsons, 
You wish to know what will be the fate of your pa-) together with the three slaves implicated by Mary 
rents. Hear it, then—they will both be tried, and | Burton. 
condemned.” | ‘* IT bope, Captain Marshall, that your scepticism 
‘** But not executed! Do not say that.” lis now destroyed,” observed Van Dam, in a tone of 
** With respect to life and death, my art is limited. |triumph. “ Do you not remember what I said to you 
But I can see obscurely that your father is to go over |at the fort, at the very moment when these wretches 
water, and remain on an island.” were attempting to burn his majesty’s house over our 
“ Thank heaven!—Then he will be safe! And) heads?” 1 
ny mother ?”"—— 
** Your mother and Margaret Kerry will be with | Was it not, sir?” 
him at his departure, but they cannot accompany} “ You know better, sir,” returned Van Dam, with, 


him. Your troubles, child, are to be the severest of |no little asperity of manner. “ It was respecting the, 
‘ll; but they will finally pass away, and much good | emissaries of Rome, who are scattered throughout the ! 





: . : , ! ti 
| ‘Something respecting the Trojan horse, I believe. | 


province, stealing into our families under various dis- 
guises, and plotting with our slaves to massacre our 
citizens in cold blood. What, let me ask, are all the 
pretended physicians, school-teachers, and dancing- 
masters, who are every where seeking situations in 
respectable families, whose confidence they win for 
the base purpose of betraying them to the common 
foes of our country? There are many such around 
us, whom we least suspect. Do you not think the 
same, Don Sorubiero ?” 

“ Tt is a subject, sir, of which T am not a compe- 
tent judge, being a stranger in your country, and to- 
tally unacquainted with its politics. But I must con- 
fess, that I cannot think of any motive which could 
induce the government of Rome to interfere with the 
domestic affairs of this remote colony of another 
power.” 

** T mean the emissaries of the Romish church, 
wherever it exists; I mean the Jesuits employed by 
Spain, to light the torch of civil discord in this pro- 
vince in particular; to destroy our arsenals and ma- 
gazines, and open our gates to her invading armies. 
In short, 
in an ambiguous character, without the independence 


sir, I mean every one who appears among us 


to avow his religious sentiments, or the hardihood to 
disown them—I mean, sir, every advocate of the pre 
tender, the pope, and the devil.” 

* That, of course, exempts all the present compa- 
ny,” replied Marshall; * for as we have promised to 
* renounce the devil and all his works,’ the other two 
gentlemen, of course, must be included, according t 
your classification.” 

*“ Come, gentlemen,” interrupted Horsmanden, 
rising from his seat, “it is time we were at the Hall. 
This female witness is suspected of knowing much 
more than she has yet divulged, and we must, this 
evening 


- 


exercise all our legal ingenuity in attempt 
ing to sift it from her.” 

Is she in confinement ?” asked Sorubiero. 

* A kind of prisoner at large,” replied the othe: 
“ She is with the keeper's family, and prohibited from 
seeing or speaking to any one except in the presence 
of a magistrate. She is now to urdergo a private 
examination.” 

* If the request be not improper,” observed Soru- 
biero, ** I should esteem it a favour to be present 
As a traveller, I wish to see all LT can of your rising 
country.” 

** Certainly, sir,” replied the justice. “ Ifyou will 
accompany us to the Hall, your wish shall be gra- 
tified.” 

Horsmanden and Van Dam here took their leave, 
and, accompanied by the Spanish surgeon, proceeded 
to the Hall, and entered the apartment of Mary Bur- 
ton, where an incident occurred which shall be de 
scribed hereafter. 








MAXIMS. 


A generous mind, when it grants a favour, will do it with 
‘a grace. 
The merit of obedience consists in giving up an inclina 


oD. 
We should be particularly careful to keep clear of thy 
| fault we censure 
A kind heart is better than a cunning head 
Personal advantages are oftener snares thau benefits 
Ease with propriety is the foundation of trne elegance 
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DESULTORY SELECTIONS. 
RULES FOR A MAN OF WIT AND LEARNING 


TO MAKE HIMSELF AN AGREEABLE COMPANION. 





Your business is to shine; therefore, you must by all 
means prevent the shining of others, for their brightness 
may make yours the less distinguished; to this end— 

1. If possible, engross the whole discourse, and when 
the matter fails, talk much of yourself, your education, 
your knowledge, your circumstances, your success in busi- 
hess, your victories in disputes, your own wise sayings and 
observations on particular occasions, &c. &c. 


2. If, when you are out of breath, one of the company , 


should seize the opportunity of saying something, watch 
his words, and, if possible, find somewhat either in his sen- 
timent or expressions, immediately to contradict and raise 


a dispute upon. Ratherthan fail, criticise even his grammar. 


3. [fanother should be saying an indisputable good thing, 
either give no attention to it or interrupt him; or draw away 


the attention of others; or, if you can guess what he would | 


be at, be quick and say it before him; or if he gets it said, 
and you perceive the company are pleased with it, own it 


to be a good thing, but withal remark that it had been said | 


by Bacon, Locke, or some other eminent writer; thus you 
deprive him of the reputation he might have gained by it, 
and gain some yourself, as you hereby show your great 
reading and memory 

4. When modest men have been thus treated by youa 


few times, they will choose ever after to be silent in your | 


company; then you may shine on without fear of a rival; 
rallying them at the same time for their dulness, which 
will be to you a new fund of wit. 

Thus you will be sure to please yourself. The polite 
man aims at pleasing others, but you shall go beyond him 
evenin that. A man can be present only in one company, 
but may at the same time be absent to twenty. He can 
please only where he is, you where you are not. Bos. Paper. 





A NEW WANT OF GALLANTRY. 

The writer of the following extract, speaking of the in- 
convenience inflicted upon persons attending places of pub- 
lic amusement by the huge bonnets, which what we should 
term the rudeness and impertinence of fashion has of late 
induced ladies to wear even at evening concerts, observes, 
‘ But head and bonnet are not to be divorced. In vain the 
fair wearers are requested to take them off. They wonder 
at you; they frown; they “ cannot think of such a thing.” 
Che ladies who make the request—for this is a difficult 
office for a gentleman—acknowledge that compliance is 
hardly to be expected. The head is dressed for the bon- 


net; and, besides, where is so large a machine to be put? i 
{ 


Phere isyone thing: ladies may choose to stop away, who 
find themselves much worried. They may also suffer from 
like bonnets, and be perplexed between the wish to be re- 
lieved and their disinclination to relieve others. Here and 
there a good-natured conscience may take a bonnet with it 
another time, which shall be removable. We sat near a 
lady the other night, who said very prettily, “A bonnet 
has come in my way, and I have not the face to ask for its 
removal; for | have been sitting all the while, never think- 
ing of my own.” This inclined us to make application to 
the interceptor; but we desisted, for fear of being refused, 
not liking to see a woman at a disady antage. A word upon 
that point—suggested by what we have heard of refusals 
given to gentlemen who have been bolder. We are very 
much for equalizing the principles of right and wrong in 
both sexes; and in accordance with this notion of ouwrs— 
which we do not mean to insist upon in this work, but which 
we conceive to be any thing but hostile to womanhood—we 


will venture to remark, that there may be a want of gal-. 


lantry in women as well as men. Gallantry, in the sense 
we mean it, and, indeed, in the only true and good sense 
may be defined—the inclination of one sex to oblige the 
other, in the manner most fitted to imply a delicate con- 
sciousness, aud a grateful wish to be thought well of. A 
man actuated with this spirit, and performing the least ser- 
vice for a Woman, seems, in return for show ing it, to evince 
his gratitude to the whole sex, and all that he has ever 
known of them is gentle and lovely. A woman, acting iv the 
same spirit, and on a similar occasion, evinces the like ten- 
derness of respect for the whole circle of manhood; and 
‘y the very waving of au exclusive homage—too often 


— ———— 


— - OS 
|| implying her weakness instead of her strength—shows her { THE MINUTENESS OF ATOMS. 
right to the equal participation of a throne of power and) The following facts will excite astonishment in those who 
lesteem. In love, for instance, there is nothing more touch- are not accustomed to investigate philosophical subjects : 
| ing than the equality to which it brings both parties, and « Gold-beaters can reduce gold to leaves so thin that two 
| the delight they take in being neither less tender, humble, hundred and eighty-two thousand must be laid upon each 
nor grateful, the one than the other. We come back to our’ other to produce the thickness of an inch; yet those leaves 
friends in the pit; and do hereby show them, that when are perfect, or without holes—so that one of them laid upon 
they gave sharp answers respecting those enormities to the any surface, as in gilding, gives the appearance of solid 
||sex in whose eyes they ought to be fairest, they commit) goid. They are so thin, that if formed into a book, fifteen 
|precisely the same mistake -vhich they would be the loud- }undred would occupy the space of a leaf of common pa- 
lest in exclaiming against, were a man deficient towards | per; and an octavo volume of an inch thick, would have as 
them in politeness and gallantry. They take an unhand- many pages as the books of a well-stocked ordinary libra- 
1 some advantage of him. To be ungallant towards a wo- ry of fifteen hundred volumes, with four hundred pages in 
man, is to use a man’s power where it is least becoming, each. Still thinner thanthis, is the coating of gold upon silve: 
and there is nothing to resist it. ‘To be ungallantto aman, wire of what is called gold lace, and we are not sure that 
is to take advantage of the opinions that are held respect- | such coating is not only one atom thick.—Platinum and sil- 
ing the deference he owes the sex, and do just what a Wo- yer can be drawn into a wire much finer than a human 
man pleases, let manhood think of it as it may. To settle hair.—A grain of blue vitriol, or carmine, will tinge a ga! 
the rights of this matter, and at the same time to relieve jon of water, so that in ey ery drop the colour may be per 
| both sexes from the hitherto unheard-of enormity of ungal- ceived. —A grain of musk will scent a room for twent, 
lant women, we propose, that as a man without gallantry years, and lose little of its weight.—The crow will smell its 
is metaphorically and fearfully pronounced by the other food many miles off.—A burning taper, uncovered for a 
\\sex to be “no man,”’ so a woman, labouring under a simi- single instant, during which it does not lose one-thousandt), 
lar deficiency, be hereafter pronounced to be no woman. | part of a grain, would fill with light a sphere of four miles 
She must take her place with him in the third sex, or non- jy diameter, so as to be visible in every part of it.—The 
sex, jately discovered by a periodical writer, and entitled | thread cf the silk-worm is so smal! that many of them ar 
Nimmen; man, men; woman, women; noman, nimmen. || twisted together to form our finest sewing thread: that ot 
|| The case is clear, and the sex vindicated. Companion. | the spider is still smaller, for two drachms of it by weight, 
| would reach from London to Edinburgh, or tour hundred 
| miles.—In the inilt of a codfish, or in water in which cer- 





| DEATH OF COLUMBUS. 

| With all the fervour of his imagination, its fondest dreams 
fell short of the reality. He died in ignorance of the grand 
discovery. Until his last breath, he entertained the idea 


tain vegetables have been infused, the microscope disco 

vers animaicula, of which many thousand together do not 
' equal in bulk a grain of sand; and yet nature, with a sin- 
that he had merely opened a new way to the old resorts of gular prodigality, has supplied many of these with organs 
“ . e of the wild! @8 complex as those of the whale or the elephant; and 
their bodies consist of the same substance or atoms as that 
of man himself. in a single pound of such matter, there 





| opulent commerce, and had discovered som 
regions of the east. He supposed Hispaniola to be the an- 
cient Ophir which had been visited by the ships of Solo- . ,; 
and that Cuba and Terra Firma were but remote 8re more living creatures than human beings on the globe. 
parts of Asia. What visions of glory would have broke |, What a scene has the microscope opened to the admiration 
‘upon his mind, could he have known that he had indeed | of the philosophic inquirer !—Water, mercury, sulphur, 01 
discovered a new continent, equal to the whole of the old in general, any substance sufficiently beated, rises as invi 
|| world in magnitude, and separated by two vast oceans from | sible ape ees that is, it is reduced to the aeriform 
all the earth hitherto known by civilized man! And how)! State. Great heat, therefore, would cause the whole mat 
|| would his magnanimous spirit have been consoled, amidst rial universe to disappear, and the most solid bodies to be 
Il the affliction of age and the cares of penury, the neglect of | Come as invisible and as impalpable as the airwe breathe. — 
\\a fickle public, and the injustice of an ungrateful king, | Few have contemplated an annihilation of the world mor: 
|| could he have anticipated the splendid empires which were |, complete than this.” 
spread over the beautiful world he had discovered ; and the | oo eee . : 
oneal and tongues, and languages, which were to fill its |, MODERN GREEK WOMEN. 
lands with his renown, and to revere and bless his name to|| When we consider the degraded condition of Turkis|: 
| Irving. females, and reflect that the Greeks have so many ages 
| been under the most severe thraldom, we find at once dou 
| ble reason to wonder and to rejoice at the interesting ax 


mon, 








| . 
= latest posterity ! 
| 


DE WITT CLINTON. 
The example of De Witt Clinton will not be lost on man-| counts we have, from authentic sources, of the elevation o/ 
the character of Grecian women. Facts on which we cau 
rely, prove that, even amid the sufferings to which they have 
been reduced by the war, and in spite of the scenes of dis- 
tress and horror which have been familiar to their ears and 


| 
kind. Even sovereigns, corrupted by habits of indulgence 
into that selfish indifference for others which is too often 
_nepegeee in those who are raised high above the necessi- 
ties of this life, will feel a generous impulse towards their 
"kind, in observing the impression produced on a grateful ©Y°; they have preserved that modesty of deportment, and 
people, by the death of this enlightened benefactor of, delicacy of feeling, which form such an essential part oi 
! mankind.” | the character of their sex. We learn, through the reports 
| Thus says the editor of the London Morning Chronicle. of travellers recently from their shores, that the crowds 0! 
|| What will in say when he learns that this “ grateful people 7 destitute and starving women, who had the heroism to bray: 


through their generous representatives, estimated the pub- death in all its terrors rather than fall into the power of the 


arhs > ver the : > DE > + 
lic services of De Witt Clinton at the value of ten thousand | barbarians, w herever they have been thrown on the rocks 
‘dollars, and offered the paltry boon to his afflicted children? and islands of the Archipelago, adhere to the strictest rule: 
|| What will he say when he learns that this gratetul people 


look on with apathy, while rapacious creditors are perse- 


of female propriety and delicacy; and that their modest 
demeanour, as well as their warm expressions of gratitude 
\cuting the gentle daughter and the unprotected boys of this || {°F food and clothing, irresistibly called forth the sympa 
thy of those who went out in our name to administer relie! 
From particulars we have learnt of their condition, we ar: 
sure that it is extremely difficult for persons in the United 


creat man, crying * Give! Give!’ when to give is not in 
their power? What will he say when he learns that ava- 


rice thrust his detested presence into the privacy of their ~ ange agi 
States to form an idea of their sufferings 


A VISIT TO THE CIRCUS. 


A country gentleman, from the state of New-Hampsiire 


domestic grief, gazed with his cold and hardened eye on 
the pale cheek of that daughter, and yet relented not from: 
his cruel purpose? Will he express his surprise that this 
‘grateful people” did not rise in their wrath and crush 
the oppressor? Or, will he say that this bounteous repub- who was a representative of the high standing of her cit! 
lic hath a fongve but no heart—that it can talk, and boast, zens—being six feet five inches in his stockings—came t 
and bepraise itself, but that it cannot feel’? Hi he says this, our city in company with three less learned and ‘cule neig! 
he will say the truth. Morn. Courier. bours. While here, the tall gentleman acted as guide to 
—— the others, and among other things offered to conduct them 

Books are the most discreet of all friends: they visit us to the circus, an exhibition which proves so fascinating to 
without intrusion, and, though often rudely put aside, are backwoodsmen. After the tickets, single file through ai 
' 


alley, where other people were passing in. and being some 


as prompt to serve aud please as ever 
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what eager to get a first peep at the doings, they crowded t we think there is exhibited too much seriousness and im- | 


violently among the throng to a door with descending steps. | pressiveness in the manner of Mr. Forrest's enouncing it 


Not hesitating, down they went; but seeing some queer ob- [t is intended as a playful and hyperbolical answer, and, to 
jects for an entrance to such a place, they began to guess our apprehension, should be spoken with a smile and fluent- 
as how they were mistaken, and inquired if that was the |jly, as one generally utters a sentiment, the meaning of 
way to the circus? No, said one of the by standers—and | which is true, but the language extravagant. Othello, at 
on examination they found themselves in a tomb under St. the moment, feels very happy ; Desdemona’s decision in his 
Boston Paper. favour, she having preferred the Moor to her father, had 
caused such a pervading sensation of joy in his bosom, that 
his delight could not but vent itself in hyperbole. If the 
speech be spoken seriously, it has the air of boasting, 
which is contrary to Othello’s character; if playfully, it 
; would be in perfect accordance with the pleasurable feel- 

Ir is generally allowed by critics, that of all Shakspeare’s jngs which we may suppose had been created in his breast, 
productions, there is none in which that great magician of and by helping to exhibit him in an amiable light at first, 
the soul, has evinced a more thorough and minute know- will render the effect deeper of the succeeding scenes of 


Paul's Church! 





THE DRAMA. 





OTHELLO. 


ledge of human nature, than in the various characters of passion, jealousy and revenge. 
Othello, from the magnanimous and open-hearted hero of 


nerous and noble, loving his wife with the utmost warmth oo, an absence. 
and confidence, yet induced to suspect her fidelity by the 
sly suggestion of * trifles light as air,’ when an open oc- 
casion would have been either spurned at with contempt 
and incredulity, or its truth openly investigated, affords a 
picture of the human heart that at once excites admiration 
and pity. Every one who has examined the artful fabrica- 
tion of circumstances by which the demi-devil, lago, ma- 


 T cannot speak enough of this content ; 
It stops me here; it is too much of joy.” 


correspond ; for in him there is no duplicity. 


naged to ensnare the soul of Othello, aided as his machina- St¢*8 04 the word honesty, when speaking of his ancient. 
tions were by the accidental assistance of Desdemona’s im- The blunt, unpolished bearing of lago had deceived the 


portunity for the restoration of Cassio, and by the loss of Moor into a belief that he possessed honesty of character ; 
and as no one appears to have contravened the opinion, in 


mentioning his persuasion to that effect, he is not required 
to say it with particular emphasis, as if he did not fully be- 
; : ; _ | lieve what he was asserting. When Othello gives the charge 

But a small proportion of the performers who assume this | ¢ Cassio, “ look you to the guard to-night,” and Cassio, in 
arduous character are aware of the delicate minuteness of reply, informs him that “ lago has direction what to do,” 


her handkerchief, cannot but consider the Moor, in his own 
words, 
* As one not easily jealous.” 


its traits; and many of those subtle beauties, which are seen the answer of the general is simply one of approval : 
every where to abound in this master-effort of Shakspeare’s | 
. . . oo ! 
genius, by one who views it with a spirit at all analogous te | 
: : . ; 
that which animated the immortal bard, are usually marred | 
in the representation. The object of the present article is 
to examine the merits and demerits of the Othello of Mr. pichige : 
Forrest, as personated on the occasion of his late benefit, S#Y'™S, 2 common phrase, “ Jago is a very proper person: 
rae . : 9 
when the part of Iago was sustained by Mr. Cooper. In | @Ppreve your choice. Good night. 
doing this, we shall “ nothing extenuate, nor set down With the next scene, in which the brawlers are sepa- 
aught ia malice ;”’ but divesting ourself, for the time, of that rated by Othello, and Cassio cashiered, we have not a fault 
warm admiration which such early and bright histrionic * "4. As to point out faults seems to be the order of the 
waturity as Mr. Forrest evinces never fails to create in “@Y, We looked upon the performance throughout with 
every unprejudiced mind, it shall be our endeavour to YPereritical eyes, that we might discover every blemish ; 
make an impartial estimate of his merits and faults, his but, notwithstanding the closeness of our inspection, in this 
€ : an) 
beauties and blemishes, as they appear to the eye of phleg- and a number of the scenes, we could not descry a single 
matic criticism, neither jaundiced by prejudice, nor dazzled speck. — . : 
by any extrinsic shvensiadidiiie In the first scene of the third act—and indeed through 
. Seiae writers, who have lately figured iu the public prints the whole of that arduous and most difficult portion of the 
° ° “ : . ’ — 7 » 7 q ns > 5 
on the subject of theatricals, seem to have mistaken, when I lay- the wonderful performe r of whom we speak, elicited 
: we . a et continual admiration, by the force, beauty, and discrimina- 
speaking of Mr. Forrest, censure for criticism, and scur- nee - 2 
riley ee wit. This lc an caver inte which Ghne whe ane tion of his conception and execution; and afforded but very 
. . few opportunities for even the most rigid criticism to “ ex- 
at once dull and splenetic frequently fall; and we can but ings ar: “en ‘ 
é 7 . : ercise its function But, “‘ sith | am entered in this cause 
pity those who, in reference to the dramatic marvel that a at , , i shall t 
if P . sO far, 4 Ww ; au *rved sha ” 1 c- 
has lately arisen among us, can be so blind to excellence mr, mee grapes hat were onserved 6 ae 
- : : : c rated; though it is by no means true, that they who are 
as to speak of him as one w ho sometimes stumbles ona : , tes. ’ 
good thing. Such ebullitions of prejudice can never be con- veadiest at discovering faults, have the heenest perception 
. oie os nas for beauties, and are most remarkable for accuracy and 
sidered, by any reader, as the decisions of judgment; and z . ? 
tl Ivar rage of Dennis is forgotten, while the object profundity of judgment. A tasteless, soulless clown can 
as the vulg age e $18 fe “ . ep » objec F ¢ : 
dein — : : "key point out the specks and flaws in the marble “statue that 
of his spleen, the translator of the Iliad, is still admired in a : 
aiik ean » dhe Gane of Pesvent willl chine wlth wx enchants the world ;”’ but the symmetry of its proportions, 
immortal verse, s¢ : e € rrest will shine . ’ : 


diminished lustre when the ribaldry of these puny writers 
shall be entirely forgotten. 

Of the speech of Othello, at the council-chamber, ac- 
counting for his marriage with Desdemona, we have no- 
thing to say but that it was delivered with good emphasis | 
and discretion, and addressed to the duke and the members | 
of the council, as it should have been, and not to the audi 
ence. In the speech, 


“ Tago is most honest. 
Michael, good night ;” 


almost-animated witchery of their expression, can only be 
properly appreciated by one who has some portion of the 
genius of Praxitcles. To reprehend is not to criticise 
‘ ; . " . 
His voice in censure any fool may raise ; 
But few can tell where properly to praise 
The first blemish, which we notice in the third act, is 
where Othello says— 
“ Excellent wretch! Perdition catch my soul 


But I do love thee! and when I love thee not 
Chaos is come again 


The tyrant custom, most grave senators, 
Hath made the flinty and steel couch of war 
My thrice-driven bed of down,” &c 


; The same remarks will apply to the speech of Othello, 
the play down to the cheated and credulous Roderigo. 4) js meeting with Desdemona at Cyprus. The language 
Jago, with all his subtlety and complicated plans for grati- 5. that of hy perbole, and the manner chads be that of a 
fying at once his hate, his ambition, his jealousy of the warm and delighted lover giving utterance to his feelings 
Moor, his envy of Cassio, and his sinister designs on Ro-, j,, big expressions. He should gaze in the eyes of his wife 
derigo, acts, from the first scene to the last, in strict ac- while he speaks, with smiling fondness ; not ot Ge passage, 
cordance with nature; and the very antipathy and loathing | 9. if he heard the winds blow, and saw “‘ the labouring bark 
which his character inspires in every reader and in every climb hills of seas, then duck again as low as hell “9 from 
beholder, furnish a strong evidence of the artfully natural heaven.” Othello’s soul is all joy; and so should be his 
manner in which itis drawn. Othello himself, brave, ge- manner—the rapture of a lover on meeting his mistress 


These are his words—actions and looks, of course, should 


In two or three of the scenes, before the plots of lago 
nave been matured, we think Mr. Forrest places too much 


and not to be spoken as if he were deliberating whether 
or not the ancient were trust-worthy. It is tantamount to 


the grace of its attitude, the beauty of its features, and the judice and opposition, 


At this time no single sentiment of jealousy, or “ doubt 
of her revolt,” had been aroused against Desdemona ; and 
Othello’s feeling towards her was that of entire confidence 
and of love so ardeut, “ that the sense ached at her.”’ There 
is not implied, as has been thought by some, in the expres 
sion, excellent wretch, a struggle of emotions in the Moor's 
mind, between love and rising suspicion; the one part of 
the phrase being expressive of fondness, and the other ot 
doubt; for nothing has yet occurred to excite the slightest 
degree of jealousy. The meaning of the word wretch 
Johnson says, is not generally understood li is now, in 

some parts of England, a term of the softest and fondest 
tenderness. It expresses the utmost degree of amiableness 
joined with an idea, which perhaps aii tenderness includes, 
of feebleness, softness, and want of protection. Othello, 
considering Desdemona as excelling in beauty and virtue, 
soft and timorous by her sex, and by her situation abso 
lutely in his power, calls her excellent wretch, which may 
be expressed in other words, dear, helpless, harmless excel- 
lence.’ This being the case, the speech should be uttered 
throughout in a tone and manner of the most unlimited con- 
fidence and love, with a smile at the words, “ and when I 
love thee not,’ expressive of utter incredulity that such a 
time would ever come; and not with that look of serious- 
ness, and that sepulchral voice, when he says, chaos is come 
again, which we notice in Forrest, as if that period of ali 
| enation had already arrived, and Love had yielded up “ his 
firm and hearted throne.” 
| At the speech of lago, ‘‘ Beware, my lord, of jealousy, 
|| we consider that Mr. Forrest betrays more emotion than 
i comports with the consistency of Othello’s character. Jea- 
| lousy is just beginning to be stirred up in his bosom; and 
although the word, uttered invidiously, and with a design 
to torture him, by lago, would necessarily cause much 
lagony, laying bare to his owe mind the exact nature and 
name of the undefinable and new sensations, of the exist 
ence of which he had just become conscious ; yet we can 
not but think the look of petrifaction and horror that he 
assumes is strained and unvatural, This opinion is corro 
borated by the speech that immediately follows—* Why ’ 
why is this?” &c. With the succeeding part of this scene 
it is not possible to find one word of blame—every tone 
look and gesture was perfect; and the cheers, and bravos 
and long-continued applause that interrupted it, spoke 


| louder than words, the impression made upon the audience 
|| We know of no authority for Mr. Forrest's reading of thy 


| lines— 


| “ | swear ‘tis better to be much abused, 


Than but to know vo little.” 
! 


| The text of Shakspeare is, “than but to know ‘ta little; 


and the sense of the passage evidently shows that this Is 
‘correct. The new reading is nonsense. 

The principal faults that we have been able to discern in 
Mr. Forrest's Othello we have pointed out above ; were we 
to attempt to specify the beauties, we should be obliged to 
dilate our criticism to a volume. When we commenced 
these remarks, it was our intention to comment on a few of 
this great actor’s peculiar merits; but the length to which 
the article has already extended forbids. Suffice it to say 
—and in this opinion all unprejudiced persons who beheld 
the efforts of this great actor on the occasion alluded to will 
concur—that the Othello of Mr. Forrest has never been sur- 
passed on the American stage, except by Kean; and in 
some scenes he rose superior even to that dramatic pro 
digy. There are some puny spirits amongst us, who, in 
despite of the thrilling emotions which Mr. Forrest's acting 
never fails to excite in their bosoms, will not consent that 
he can be a great actor—and for this most cogent reason— 
he has never been to England. We wish ourself that hy 
would go; not that we are doubtful on the subject of his 
metits, but, convinced that his astonishing powers, exhi 
bited before a London audience, would break through pre 
‘and bear the palm alone,” we 
would be glad that he should receive this passport to the 
favour of those amongst us, who cannot believe that gold 
is gold, until its value is tested by the English stamp, which 
has, in more than one instance, given currency in this coun 


try to baser metal 





An honest heart is not to be trusted with itself in bad 
company 
Reproofs, to be efficacious, should be mild, gentle, and 


unreproving 
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| but the sylph appeared uninvoked, and in a crimson 
. i|robe. His countenance, for the first time, wore 
|symptoms of displeasure. He remonstrated with 

—E | Isabel on her Benin inconstancy, told her that 

Fair Isabel—for so she was styled—was the sole |i, crimson vest was the symbol of revenge for vio- 
daughter and heiress of Sir Robert Fitzhammond, |}, 5.4 oaths, and disappeared with a malicious frown. 
the sixth in descent from the leader of the twelve) 4 few hours after, the youth who aspired to the 
knights who conquered Glamorganshire from the | pang of Isabel hastened to the castle to pay his vows. 
Welsh. Her father, although left a widower in an} gi, Robert wished him to see the prospects his lofty 
early stage of life, continued unmarried merely for! towers afforded. He looked over the battlements of 
her sake; and when not called to the field, attended | pp. highest ; a dizziness at once seized him, and he 
solely to her education. She answered to his cares | fell down a perpendicular cliff into the river which 
by the quickest improvements of the mind; but the} roared beneath. He was dead long before he reach- 
lustre of her beauty was indescribable. Unhappily, 


E led the water. 
the partiality of her doating parent, and the univer-|) ‘This horrid disaster, connected, too, with the death 
sal adoration paid to her person, intoxicated the mind 


“ . {of the baron, overpowered all the fears and scruples 
of the young and thoughtless heiress. She refused,|) o¢ the fair cause of all this mischief. She threw her- 
with unbecoming disdain, many honourable offers of}! ,61¢ on her knees to her father confessor, and told 
marriage, and at the age of twenty, seemed deter-|\him the fatal tale. The monk reproved her folly, 
mined to pass her life in “ single blessedness.” Yet, set before her eyes the danger and wickedness of lis- 
fair Isabel had a susceptible heart, and had been) tening to a spirit of the air; and, after having en- 
much affected by the silent and mysterious assidui-| joined a penance more proportioned to the delicacy 
ties of an unknown admirer, who most strangely! and rank of Isabel, than to the nature of her fault, 
waited on her very thoughts, and prevented every) he with great prudence visited her father, told him 
wish. She loved splendour, and the richest jewels|| , part of the story, and earnestly advised him to re- 
were found in the interior of her cabinet. Flowers|) move, as soon as possible, with his daughter, to some 
were her delight, and she saw, even in winter, the | more frequented place, where she might lose the re- 
roses and the jessamines of the east bloom among the || membrance of the late melancholy scenes. 
rugged cliffs of her father’s castle. If she thought | Sir Robert, when he had heard the monk's narra- 
of dress, her coffers were filled with the richest silks}! tion, hesitated not a moment to make ready for his 
from Persia, and the most delicate muslins from the) journey. He dreaded a spirit more than a legion of 
Indies. Gratitude inclined her heart to love; and, || armed knights, and his preparations were hastened 
almost involuntarily, she one day breathed a wish | by the various and frightful noises which filled the 
that she might see the person to whom she owed so/castle at midnight. At his departure, he left direc- 
many favours. Instantly an elegant figure, blooming | tions with the pious monk, that mass should be said 
as an Adonis, and clothed in an azure vest, knelt be- | in every room in the castle, and particularly in that 
fore her. He did not press her hand—for sylphs are} lofty turret—now called the Raven’s Tower—whence 
only air—but he described to her the purity of his! the unfortunate lover had fallen, and where, every 
passion, and earnestly pressed for an acknowledg- | night, the most hideous yelling seemed to centre. 
ment of love, and a promise of fidelity and secrecy.) He steered his course to Windsor, where the Third | 
The mind of fair Isabel was delicacy itself, and an) Edward then held a splendid feast, in imitation of! 
incorporeal lover just suited the ideas which she had ‘King Arthur’s Round Table. The rank and military 


formed ; she gave her assent to the spirit’s demand, | credit of Sir Robert gave him a distinguished place 
and bound herself to eternal silence as to the con- 
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ed tothe castle of Odiham, and the warder’s horn 
grew hoarse with announcing visiters. The abbot of 
Farnham united the lovers in the chapel of the cas- 
|tle, and they had all sate down to dinner, when a min- 
\strel requested admittance. A venerable figure, 
‘bending under the weight of his harp, now entered 
‘the hall. He was seated nearly facing the bride, and 
;soon began a strain which drew her involuntary at- 
jtention. It was not fitted to enliven the company ; 
|instead of the joys of Hymen, it painted the guilt ot 
broken vows, and the certain penalty that awaited 
them. He accompanied his song with a symphony, 
|composed of such discordant and terrifying sounds 
\that the stoutest knights felt their blood chill within 
\their veins! As to the bride, she could not concea! 
her sensations, but wept bitterly, and had almost 
fainted. 

Nothing but the respect usually paid to the cha- 
racter of a minstrel, saved the wanderer from being 
lroughly handled. He was, however, bidden to retire. 
|He did so, refusing the refreshment and reward which 
|was offered to him; but he left a gloom on the spi- 
rits of the company, which neither love nor wink 
|could repel. 
| In the evening, the great hall resounded with 
cheerful music, the sprightly dance began, and by 
|degrees the minstrel was well nigh forgotten. Mid- 
jnight now approached, when the warder’s horn gave 
jnotice of a stranger. It was a person of more than 
lordinary stature, in the habit of a monk, who de- 
‘manded an audience of the bride, on business of im- 
portance. 

Isabel felt a renewal of horror; she hesitated, and 
\the company loudly interposed and ridiculed the in- 
|solence of the request. But a second message to- 
tally overpowered the resolution of the bride. It was 
ito this purpose, that she should recollect the crimson 
vest; and that if she came not out, the monk would 
attend on her in the ball-room. 
| The wretched Isabel, who now comprehended the 
‘horror of her fate, and dreaded a public interview, 
gathered courage from despair, and mournfully press- 
ing her husband's hand, she rushed out of the hall, 


| 
} 





jand entered the apartment where the dreaded monk 





nexion, and to listen to no other swain than the 
beautiful being who lay at her feet and exulted in 
his success. 

For some time, every scene was a scene of happi- 
ness. Participating in the power of her aerial lover, 
Isabel extended her natural benevolence to all around 
her. The fishermen on the neighbouring coasts 
never laid their nets or hooks in vain. The farm- 
ers had good crops; and the labourers never felt ill 
health, nor wore out their clothes. The very goats 
on the mountains had their share in the amiable 
girl's distribution of benefits, and found abundance 
of grass amid the rigour of Christmas frosts. 

But this gay vision lasted not long. Fair Isabel 
was now twenty-three ; and Sir Robert, impatient to 
see her married, seemed to have forgot his usual 
complaisance to his daughter's caprice, 
ly pressed her to wed. 

He chose for her alliance a wealthy and potent ba- 
ron, an old friend and contemporary of his own, but 
a suitor by no means proper to wean a young beauty 
from her attachment to a single life. Isabel retired 
to her closet and wept. The sylph appeared, listen- 
ed to her melancholy story, and bade her be easy. 
That very evening the baron fell from his horse and 
broke his neck; and fair Isabel thought that all her 
persecutions were over. But Sir Robert was not 
easily discouraged ; another admirer was soon found 
tor his lovely daughter. He was noble, young, and 
handsome. The knight introduced him to fair Isa- 
bel; she received him with politeness, and, strange 
to tell, when she withdrew to her apartment, did not 
myoke the sylph to rescue her from this new danger ; 


I in the hall; and the exquisite loveliness of Isabel, now 


| 
|| expe 
| knight thought so too; and hastened to lay his lau-|} The agonies of the family cannot be described 


and earnest- | 


for the first time seen at her sovereign’s court, caused| attended her. The terrified bridegroom, and part ot 
an universal remark, that no one could deserve her} the company, followed her steps. The door of th: 
except the handsome knight, who had carried off the | room was shut; but a piercing shriek tempted therm 
prize two succeeding days, and had bafflec the most}! to burst it open. They did so, but the lady and th 
rienced frequenters of the tournament. The) monk were not to be found! 


| 


‘ “" . a | 7 7 . . 
rels at the feet of fair Isabel. This he could do with || The miserable father of Isabel soon sunk beneath his 
| 


\the more propriety, since his father, the Lord de} load of distress. The bridegroom set out the nex: 
| Beaumont, was the old friend and fellow-soldier of} day for the Holy Land, but was lost on the passage : 
\ Sir Robert Fitzi:ammond. The acquaintance be-| and the unhappy Lord de Beaumont survived his son 
tween the veteran warriors was now renewed, and! not many months. And here the strange tale would 
the tournaments being ended, Sir Robert and the | end, were it not for a still more mysterious suppl 
|| fair Isabel were easily persuaded to accompany Lord! ment, which the tradition of the country affords. 
‘de Beaumont to Odiham castle, the place of his re-|| On a rocky cliff, separated from the castle of Lian 
'sidence. It was there that Sir Henry—for that was  garvan only by a narrow stream, dwelt father Ste- 
the name of the fortunate knight—declared his pas- ‘phen, a holy anchoret. He had been a commande: 
sion; nor did the daughter of Sir Robert frown on! in the Scottish wars, under the First Edward, and 
her accomplished admirer. The parents approved | had been led, by military license, to do actions, which, 
jof the marriage, and the nuptial preparations went on} in his cooler moments, he looked on with detestation 
| apace, when a cloud of melancholy, visible on the 'and remorse. He had quitted his rank, had bestow- 
»row of the fair heiress, alarmed the vigilant eye of ed his estate on the church, and had, for some years 
her lover. She kept him not in suspense, but told subsisted on the charity of the people, and particu 
him fairly the pranks of the revengeful fiend, and, Jarly on that of the fair Isabel. 
owned that a dreadful presentiment told her that she One part of the penance which he had enjoined 
had yet farther etiects of his malice to apprehend.| to himself, for his enormities, was to spend each mid- 
Sir Henry had been bred a soldier, and had served night hour on his bare knees in prayer, on the most 
with honour in the wars of Edward. He had thought exposed and rugged spot of the cliff which afforded 
little of preternatural beings, nor was it probable that], him a cave. 
On the night of Isabel's disappearance from Odi 
prize as Isabel. He smiled at her fears, consoled! ham Castle, his orisons were interrupted by the sound 
her with professions of attachment, and 'eft her, that!;of female distress. He raised his eyes, and saw, by 
he might hasten the wedding. | the beams of the moon, a female figure, dressed mag- 
The appointed day came at last. The guests k-' nificently, and adorned with jewels and other Brida! 


a fairy tale should slacken his pursuit of so fair a 
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‘ er RAEN ea ae alka fee : ' 
elegance, which he recognised for that of his bene-| duellist accompanied the gallant admiral to St. James’s-| Brookes, /’m chose! and I give ye much joy; for I'll wa 
factress, in the open cloister, leading westward, street, and waited in the room below, whilst the suffrages rant ye'll find me the best customer in your house! But 
invisible being, which, in | were taking, in order to know the issue. | there must be a small matter of a mistake in my election 
spite of her affecting shrieks, convulsive struggles, The ballot was soon over; for, without hesiiation, each’ and as I should not wish to be so ungenteel as to take my 

: : member threw in a black ball; and when the scrutiny took | sate among my dear friends above stairs until that mistak« 
and arms stretched to heaven for relief, hurried her | : F a ee 
he foldi ctl Th ‘ | place, the company were not a little amazed to find not even | is duly rectified, you'll just step up and make my compli 

4 J . J . . . ’ : 
to the folding gates of the westere cower : 2 es) one white one among the number: however, the point of ments to the gentlemen, and say, as it is only a mistake ot 
. iv w 7 ! * . . * = : 

opened slow ly with a creaking sound, as if unwilling | rejection being carried nem. con., the grand aflair now was, | one black ball, they will be so good as to wave all ceremo 
to admit her, but closed upon her, whea she had en-/ as to which of the members had the hardihood to announce ny on my account, and proceed to re-elect their humble 
tered, with a loud report. In less than a minute, a/! the same to the expectant candidate. No one would un- servant without any more delay at all. So now, my dear 
raven of an enormous bulk rose slowly from the | dertake the office, for the announcement was sure to pro- Mr. Brookes, you may put down the coffee, and I'll be 


forced onwards by some 





tower's roof, and, after soaring round twice or thrice, | duce a challenge; and a duel with Fighting Fitzgerald had, drinking it while the new election is going on!” 

in almost every case, been fatal to his opponent. The ge-| Away went Mr. Brookes, glad enough to escape wit 
neral opinion, however, was, that the proposer, Admiral whole bones, for this time at least. On announcing th: 
Stewart, should convey the intelligence, and that in as po- purport of his errand to the assembly above stairs, many 
lite terms as possible. But the admiral, who was certainly, ' of the members were panic-struck, for they clearly foresaw 
on all proper occasions, a very gallaut officer, was not in- that some disagreeable circumstance was likely to be thy 
| finale of the farce which they had been playing. Mr. Brookes 


screaming dismally all the time, mounted to the | 
clouds, and was lost. 

Father Stephen left his prayers unfinished, de-) 
scended the rock, and passing the stream in his little | 
skiff, alarmed the servants at the castle. They re- | 
ceived him as their guardian angel, as they had been | 
thrown into the deepest terror by the various noises) 
and exclamations of wo which had haunted the cas- | 
ule during the last hour. They proceeded timorously | 
through the cloister, with Father Stephen at their | 
head. When he put the enormous key into the lock | 
of the folding gates, they started, and would have) 
left him, but shame prevented. ‘The veteran, armed) 
with the cross, and pronouncing the most holy words, 
entered the western tower, but all was quiet. Nor,’ 
ifter the strictest search, could any thing be found to, 
clear up the mystery, except a small, but highly) 
finished rose, composed of diamonds and rubies ; «al 
ornament which the hapless Isabel was known to) 
have worn in her hair, on the evening of her deplo-, 
rable wedding. 





——— 
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FIGHTING FITZGERALD. 


Wamtsr on the subject of sinister admission to the club,| 
the writer cannot do better than relate the very singular 
and whimsical manner in which Mr. George Robert port 
serald forced his way into Brookes’s. This personage, it is! 
well known, though nearly related to one of the first fami-| 
Ties in Ireland—Leinster—was publicly executed in the year 
1786, for a murder which he had coolly premeditated, and 
which he and others had perpetrated in a most cruel and 
cowardly manner. 

The fame, or rather infamy, which encircled his brows, | 
from having been the surviver in a great many duels, be-| 
came, at length, the cause of the most ferocious haughti-| 
ness, and greatly increased his overbearing and quarrel- 
some disposition. His duelling propensities, however, kept 
him out of all the first clubs in London, and rendered him at’, 
once both an object of terror and of hatred; and even when | 
he was introduced at the court of France, where single com- 
bat was not so much reprehended as in Great Britain, the 
young monarch—tle untortunate Louis XVJ.—could not) 
help showing his abhorrence of a professed duellist, by ut- | 
tering a most deserved sarcasm on Fitzgerald, and by re- 
fusing to admit him a second time to his levee. t 





The gentleman who introduced him—the English ambas- | 


clined to go on any such embassy. 

“ No, gentlemen,” said he; “ I proposed the fellow be- stood silent for some minutes, waiting for an answer, whilst 
cause I knew you would not admit him; but, by heaven, | several of the members whispered and laughed in group: 
have no inclination to risk my life against that of a mad-) at the ludicrous figare which they all cut. At length the 
man.” Earl of March—afterwards Duke of Queensbary—said 

“ But, admiral,” replied the Duke of Devonshire, “ there | aloud, “* Try the effect of fro black balls: curse his Lris! 
being no white ball in the box, he must know that you have | impudence, if two balls don’t take eflect upon him, I don ¢ 
blackballed him as well as the rest, and he is sure to call | know what will.” This proposition met with unanimou 
you out at all events.” | approbation, and Mr. Brookes was ordered to communicate 
This was a poser for the poor admiral, who sat silent for accordingly 


| afew seconds, amidst the half-suppressed titter of the mem-| On re-entering the waiting-room, Mr. Fitzgerald rose 


bers. Atiength, joining in the laugh against himself, he ex-'| hastily from his chair, and seizing him by the hand, eager! 
claimed, ‘‘ Upon my word! a pleasant job I've got into. | inquired, “* Have they elected me right now, Mr. Brookes 
Hang the fellow !—No matter !—I won't go :—let the waiter |“ | hope no offence, Mr. Fitzgerald,” said the landlord 
tell him, that there was one black ball, and that his name ‘ but | am sorry to inform you that the result of the second 
must be put up again, if he wishes it.” H balloting is—that two black balls were dropped in, sir.”’ 
This plan appeared so judicious, that all concurred in its “ By heaven, then,” exclaimed Fitzgerald, “ there's now 
propriety. Accordingly the waiter was in a few minutes | /,-9 mistakes instead of one! Go back, my dear friend, and 
after despatched on the mission. {| tell the honourable members, that it is a very uncivil thin 
In the mean time Mr. Fitzgerald showed evident symp- | to keep a gentleman waiting below stairs, with no one to 
toms of impatience at being kept so long from his “ dear keep him company but himeclf, whilst they are enjoying 
friends” above stairs, and frequently rang the bell, to know | themselves with their champaigue, and their cards, and 
the state of the poll. On the first occasion he thus addressed | their tokay, up above. Tell them to try again, aud I hop« 
the waiter, who answered his summons: ‘‘ Come here, my \they will have better luck this time, and make no mor 
tight little fellow; do you know if Lam chose yet?” } 
“TL really can’t say, sir,” replied the young man—“ but night at all. So now, Mr. Brookes, be off with yourseli, 
I'll see.” | and dave the door open till | see what despatch you make 
‘' There’s a nice little man: be quick d’ ye see, and I'll, Away went Mr. Brookes, for the last time. On am 
give ye sixpence when ye come with the good news.” | nouncing his unwelcome errand, every one saw that palli 


mistakes, because its cetting late, and | won't be chose to 


Away went the /it/le man; but he was in no hurry to | ative measures only prolonged the dilemma; and General 
come back: for he, as well as his fellows, were sufficiently | Fitzpatrick proposed that Brookes should tell him, “ His 
aware of Fitzgerald's violent temper, and wished to come | cause was hopeless, for that he was blackballed all ove: 
in contact with him as seldom as possible. trom head to foot; and it was hoped by all the members that 

The bell rang again—and to another waiter, the impa-|| Mr. Fitzgerald would not persist in thrusting himself into 
tient candidate put the same question; ‘‘ Am I chose yet, | society where his company was declined 
waither ?” 

“* Tho balloting is not over yet, sir,” replied the man 


| This message, it was generally believed, would prove « 
sickener, as it certainly would have done to any otber car 
** Not over yet!” exclaimed Fitzgerald; “‘ but sure, there | didate under similar circumstances. Not so, however. to 
is no use of balloting at all, when my dear friends are all | Fitzgerald, who no sooner heard the purport of it, than by 
unanimous for me to come in. Run, my man, and let me | exclaimed, “ Ob, I perceive it is @ mistake allogether, Mi 
know how they are getting on.” 
After the lapse of another quarter of an hour, the bell was | there's nothing like da/ing with principles ; and so T'll step 
rung so violently as to produce a contest among the poor up at once and put this thing to righ’s, without any more 


Brookes, and I must see to the rectifying of it mysel! 


servants as to whose turn it was next to visit the lion in his unnecessary delay.” 

den! and Mr. Brookes, seeing no alternative but resolution, [ny spite of Mr. Brookes’s remonstravee that his entranc: 
took the message from the waiter, who was descending the jyto the club-room was against all rule and etiquette, Pitz 
staircase, and boldly entered the room with a coffee-equi- | eerald found his way up Stairs, threatening to throw the 





ador—having said, ‘I have the honour to introduce to | page in his hand. “ Did you call for coffee, sir?” said Mr. 

vour majesty, Mr. Fitzgerald, an Irishman of high descent, | Brookes smartly. 

who, in his time, has successfully fought no less than eigh- | “ Curse your coffee, sur! and you too,” answered Mr 

teen duels, and always hilled his man;” the king replied, Fitzgerald, in a voice which made the host's blood curdle 
Monsieur lambassadeur, | have read your famous Eng- in his veins—‘* I want to know, sur, and that without one 

lish history of Jack the Giant Killer, and I think it may be moment's delay, sur, if fm chose yet!” 


creatly improved by adding this Irishman’s life by way of “Oh, sir!" replied Mr. Brookes, who trembled from head 
appendix. Let him retire '’ His majesty further observed | to foot, but attempted to smile away the appearance of fear, 
to the ambassador, in the duellist’s hearing, that if Mr. |,“ I beg your j irdon, sir—but I was just coming to an- 


Fitzgerald showed a disposition to quarrel with any of his “nonnce to you, sir, with Admiral Stewart's compliments 
subjects, he should order him to quit France in twenty-four ‘sir, that unfortunate ly there was one black ball in the box, 
hours : sir; and, consequently, by the rules of the club, sir, no can- 
But, to avoid further digression, the writer has to state, didate can be admitted without a new election, sir; which 
that Fitzgerald having once applied to admiral Keith canuot take place by the standing regulations of the club, 
Stewart to propose him as a candidate for Brookes’s, the sir, until one mouth from this time, sir!” 
worthy admiral, well knowing that he must either fight or During this address Fitzgerald's irascibility appeared to 
comply with his request, chose the latter alternative. Ac- undergo considerable mollification; and, at its conclusion, 
cordingly, on the night in which the balloting was to take the terrified landlord was not a little surprised aud pleased 
place—which was only a mere form in this case, for even ‘to find his guest shake him by the hand, which he squeezed 
Keith Stewart himself had resolved to blackba!l Lim—the |heartily between his ewa two, saying 


landlord over the banisters for endeavouring to stop bin 
He entered the room without any further ceremony than « 
bow, saying to the members, who indignantly rose up 
this most unexpected intrusion Your servant, centle- 
men! I beg ye will be sated 

Walking up to the fire-place, he thus addressed Admirat 
Stewart: 

So, my dear admiral, Mr. Brookes informs me that! 


have been clecicd three times 


‘ You have been balloted for, Mr. Fitzgerald: but Lan 


sorry tosav you have not been chosecu said Stewart 


Well, then,’ replied the ducllist did you blackba 


me ’ 

My cood sir,” answered t admiral ow could ve 
suppose such a thing 

Oh, Is osed no such thing, my dear fellow, I only 


ii 
want to know who it was that dropped the blackhalls in by 


accident, as it were 
Fitzgerald now went up to each individual member, an 


My dear Mr.\;put the same question seriafim, “ Did you blackball ur 
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sur?” until he made the round of the whole club; and it may | 
well be supposed, thai in every case he obtained similar an- | 
swers to that of the admiral. When he had finished his in-| 
yuisition, he thus addressed the whole body, who preserved | 
as dead and dread a silence as the urchins at a parish! 
chool do on a Saturday, when the pedagogue orders half| 
a score of them to be horsed for neglecting their catechism, | 
which they have to repeat to the parson on Sunday :—*‘ You} 
see, gentlemen, that as none of ye have blackballed me, J 

must be chose; and it is Misthur Brookes that has made the 





mistake. But I was convinced of it from the beginning, and || never sought a quarrel; for which Fitzgerald was on the 
1 am only sorry that so much time has been lost as to pre- || constant look-out. Camelford, likewise, had a most gene- 
vent honourable gentlemen from enjoying each other’s good || rous heart; for, whilst the 
company sooner. Waither !—come here, you raskal, and i was taken up with his eccentricities, he was in the 
bring me a bottle of champaigne, till I drink long life to the 
club, and wish them joy of their unanimous election of a 


” 





rael gentleman by father and mother, and 


This part of Fitzgerald’s address excited the risible mus- || never failed to threaten those whose curiosi/y he suspected, | 


cles of every one present; but he soon restored them to their 
former lugubrious position, by casting around hii a fero- 
cious look, and saying, in a voice of thunder, 

“ And who never missed his man!—Go for the cham- 
paigne, waither; and d’ye hear, sur, tell your masthur, 
Misthur Brookes, that is, not to make any more mistakes 
about black balls; for though it is below a gentleman to call 


him out, I will find other manes of giving him a bagtul of 


broken bones!” 

The members now saw that there was nothing for it but 
to send the intruder to coventry, which they appeared to 
do by tacit agreement ; for, when Admiral Stewart departed, 
which he did almost immediately, Mr. Fitzgerald found 
himself completely cut by all “ his dear friends.’’ The gen- 
tlemen now formed themselves into groups at the several 
whist-tables; and no one chose to reply to his observations, 


nor to return even a nod to the toasts and healths which he | a the mode of meeting his antagonist. Camelford came | 
drank whilst discussing three bottles of the sparkling liquor, | into the field with all parts of his person equally exposed, 


which the terrified waiter placed before him in succession. 
At length, finding that no one would communicate with him 
in either kind, either tor drinking or for fighting, he arose, 
and making a low bow, took his leave as follows: 

“ Gentlemen, I bid you all good night; Lam very glad 
to find ye so sociable; Vil take care to come earlier next 
night, and we'll have a little more of it, plase heaven.” 

The departure of this bully was a great relief to every 
one present, for the restraint caused by his vapouring and 


insolent behaviour was most intolerable. The conversation | 


immediately became general, and it was unanimously 
agreed that halfa dozea stout constables should be in wait- 
ing the next evening to lay him by the heels and bear him 
off to the watch-house, if he attempted again to intrude. 
Of some such measure Fitzgerald seemed to be aware, for 
he never showed himself at Brookes's again, though he 
boasted every where that he had been unanimously chosen 
a member of the club! 

The writer trusts that none of his readers are impressed 
with the idea, that want of personal courage, on the part of 
any member, contributed in the smallest degree to prevent 


Vitzgerald from being kicked out of a society into which he | 


had so unwarrantably thrust himself: more particularly 
when he considers that the whole affair was so eccentric as 
(o create mirth rather than a desire to inflict chastisement; 
and that many, particularly the junior members, had no 
small curiosity to witness the termination of an adventure 
so impudently and so ludicrously carried on. But, these 
considerations apart, it is not to be supposed that inen 
whose courage, on ordinary occasions, might easily be 
‘ screwed up to the sticking point,” should be very ready, 
as Admiral Stewart expressed it, “to risk their lives against 
that of amadman."’ Moreover, in addition to the well- 
founded and rational dislike which many men have to du- 
elling, family considerations and a natural love of life were 
sufficient to deter any man of sense from encountering the 
Jighting Fitsgerald either with sword or pistol; for, being 
a really good swordsman and marksman, and being ac- 
counted almost invulnerable in his own person, the result 
of a combat with him ceased to be an affair of chance, but 
amounted to a dead certainty. Is it surprising, then, that 
no gentleman should have had the hardihood to espouse the 
cause of all, by throwing away his own life on the desperat: 
hance of overcoming a professed bully ? 
Those readers who are not aware of other particulars in 
Mr. Fitzgerald's history, will express their wonder at his 
riraordinary success as a duellist; and that, too, not so 
nuch from his prowess, as that he should so constantly 


 followimg circumstance will prove: it will at the same time 


have escaped, almost without a hurt! Could this enigma { 
have been explained in the early part of his career, his 
name would not have conveyed so much terror co the hearts | 
of those who had the misfortune to fall into his company. | 
George Robert Fitzyerald has been compared to Lord | 
Camelford, but there is no possible resemblance; for though 
the latter fought several duels, it is well known that he ge- 
nerally had sufficient provocation, and that he received 
many insults which he never thought worthy of public no- 
tice—in short, his general deportment was mild, and he 


VARIETIES. 





SHERIDAN’S READY WIT. 


A FRIEND having pointed out to Mr. Sheridan that Lord 
Kenyon had fallen asleep at the first representation of Pi- 
|zarro, and that, too, in the midst of Rolla’s fine speech to 
| the Peruvian soldiers, the dramatist felt rather mortified : 
but instantly recovering his usual good humour, he said 

“Ah, poor man! let him sleep, he thinks he is on the bench!” 

One day, meeting two royal dukes walking up §r. 
James’s-street, the youngest thus flippantly addressed him 
of the fashionable world |" | Say, Sherry, we have just been discussing whether you 
habit of 2"¢ agreater fool or rogue; what is your own opinion, my 

y?” Mr. Sheridan having bowed, and smiling at the com 
pliment, took each of them by the arm, and instantly re 
plied, ‘‘ Why, faith, I believe I am between both.” 


| performing many private charitable acts among those of | 
| the poor who were ashamed lo beg. His charities were in- 
| variably administered under an assumed name; and he 





VARIETY. 
| There are few points in natural philosophy more 1% 
‘markable than the infinite diversity in the human figur 
and countenance. There are, this moment, eight hundred 


|| with a suspension of their salary, if they dared to follow | 
|| him, or tried to find out who their benefactor was. 

| He usually went on such expeditions at night; and he 
| 

| 


has often left a crowded and brilliant assembly, to dress ili 3 

. os 4 i P alik ! 

|| himself in an old brown coat and slouched hat, in order to ™ lions of human beings in existence, and no two alike, an: 
! 


|| visit some poor family in the crowded courts between Drury yet all substantially the same. An estended view of this 
|| Lane and Charing Cross. In such deeds as these, and at astonishing variety is obtained from the consideration, that, 
an expense of several thousands a year, did this unaffected *'C° the creation of the world, there have passed away 
| philanthropist pass the hours which he stole from the dissi- ™0F® than a million times the uumber “Te being, ant 
pation of high life ; and his protegees were not aware of the that no two of them, - of any wigan life, were alike. Aud 
name or quality of their benefactor, until his untimely fate ,“® have reason to believe, that of the endless myriads o| 
put a period to his munificent donations. those who have preceded us, or those who now extst 

That Mr. Fitzgerald—unlike his countrymen generally — and who w il follow us,each and every one hada distinguish 
was totally devoid of generosity, no one who ever knew ing mark, either in voice, feature, figure, or a certain some 
him will doubt; therefore, there is no point of resemblance thing not to be gauged or measured, and, perhaps, scarcely 


between him and the nobleman above mentioned—not even ,"° P€ described. Penn. Gar 








FRIDAY. 


: : i : : | Sailors strongly imbibe the popular prejudice agains\ 
and really braved death: indeed it is an insult to his me- ; Bly ins prey 5 
|| mory to mention them together. Fitzgerald on all such 


|, occasions had his chest, &c. cased in a steel cuirass, as the 


Friday, and, however important a fair wind may be, would 
rather run the risk of losing it, and, perhaps, being detain 
ed for a considerable period, than voluntarily sail on tha: 


. ; ; ‘ unlucky day. In cases where they are obliged to do so 
|| sufficiently account for his extraordinary success. —s use y ” 


: ‘ . | sasters subsequently are generally at 
He once provoked a gentleman—Major Cunningham, an all disasters that may occur subsequently generally 


_) . . . a i i i y is i 4 a 3 
H| old friend of the writer’s—to fight him. The weapon agreed tributed to this am. The following “5 a singular story 
| a : connected with this subject :—An intelligent merchant o1 
on was the small sword; and both parties, for some time, : hixeys: - ’ 
288 ; Connecticut, wishing to do what he could towards eradi 
appeared to be well matched: at length, a judiciously aimed . : : a : : a é 
~ " . "I 7 p pe 
thrust at Fitzgerald's breast would have laid him upon the Pot me often pm Ne te kee! 
. “ta . ie yesse y—she we : F 
turf, had not the major’s sword bent round and snapped in tent te = rs os . ™ a , . ere ed on a 
| . . . . ~ . oe —s 4 : , ve 
|| two, near the middle, owing to the point striking forcibly Pric ay “ee the ror calles on ber r voyage ou 
“ > » #6qT , "CeESse ;: Ls 
| against a polished hard surface. Envaged at such a disho- a I riday. Unfortunate y for the success of this well-in 
gr tentioned experiment, neither vessel nor crew were eve. 
again heard of!” 


i} 


i nourable and cowardly resource, Cunuvingham pulled o 
} his hat, and flinging it with all his might in Fitzgerald's , 
| face, exclaimed, “ You infernal ras-al!—so this is the way | . Ae _ 

|| in which you have been enabled to overcome so many brave ; a STICE PARKE. Pars 

men: but / shall take care that you fight po more duels ! | This well-meaning, but particularly prosing judge, ov 
Y ; one of his country circuits had to try a man for stealing @ 
quantity of copper. In his charge, Mr. Justice Parke hai! 
frequent occasions to mention the “ copper,” which he uni 
formly called “lead,” adding, “I beg your pardon, gen 
tlemen—copper—but I can’t get the lead out of my head ! 
At this candid confession, the whele court shouted wit) 





Cowardly dog!’ As he uttered the last words, he rushec 
towards him, in order to despatch him with the remaining 
) part of the sword which he still held im his band ; but Fitz- 
| gerald turning round, took to his heels with all his might, 
jand, running across several fields, took shelter in a farm- 
house. His opponent eagerly pursued him, followed by the 


aug 
amazed seconds, who could by no means comprehend the laughter. 





| cause of this mysterious chase. | 
When they arrived at the cottage, the gentlemen mounted | 


COMMONWEAL. 

An old gentleman, asking with some heat io company 
what hindered the duke of Wellington from being a prope: 
person to “ patch up” the commonweal, pronouncing that 
word in the old-fashioned way, [common-twheel,] awag pre 
sent replied, with becoming gravity, that the reason why 
the duke could not patch up the Commou-wheel was, that 
Eng. Pa 


the stairs, and searched all around for several minutes, but 
{the redoubted hero was no where to be found: he had es- 
caped by jumping out of a back window, at the very instant 
his antagonist had entered the house.” 

Soon after this occurrence, Fitzgerald fell a vietim to his 
| ferocious disposition, and perished by the hands of a com- 


\ he was »$ vokesman 
mon hangman. In his wardrobe, after his death, were | ° ho spore 


found several cuirasses, constructed of iron or steel plates 
lined with flannel; and several of his coats, &c. were found 
to be what is technically termed paper d; that is, wadded 
Thus, the whole 


DELICATE EXERCISE. 
“| have seen,” says a recent French traveller, “ yes, | 


: . have myself seen two young ladies (of Rio,) whose coun 
and quilted with sheets of that material - - teed 3 . 


conduct of his life confirms the opinion of a celebrated 
philosopher, ‘* That whatever may be the physical strength 
of a bully, he has no moral courage; for, however fierce 
his demeanour, he is surely a coward at heart.’ Clubs of Lon 


tenance wore the expression of mildness and benevolenc: 
endeavour, by way of pastime, to cut at a certain distance: 
with a whip, the face of a negro whom they had ordered 
not to stir from the spot. This exereise seemed to amus: 
them. I would mention their names, if their father, who 
came in after the first essay, had not seemingly reprimand 


* The probability of this account bas been questioned in a popular | 2 
| weekly journal—the writer, however, assures the public that itis ed them for their cruelty 
| strictly and « ircumstantially true; for which reason he has inserted || 





l'the name of Fitzgerald's antagonist. As to the fact of Pitzgerald’s | DISPUTANTS. 


| taking to his beels when Cunningham's sword was broken, that is | : : é < teake titsiie delta 
: as ! Most disputants are like sportsmen; their whole delig): 
ccounted for, by the shame of detectioa in his unfair and un- Tost disp P 5 


easily ce 
avly practices s in the pursuit, and they care nothing for the hare 
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[> The office of the Mirror will be removed next week to 
No. 163 William-street, between Beekman and Ann-streets. 


May-day.—The first of May in this goodly city is indeed 
aday of horror. From the rising of the sun until long after 
the going down thereof, the streets are literally filled with 
anxious faces, carts, horses, dogs, dust, noise, and house- 
hold furniture, making upa most unseemly spectacle.—* Va- 
riety is the very spice of life, that gives it all its flavour ;” 
so at least the poet hath sung; but poets know nothing of 
the variety of which we speak—of the horrors of May-day— 
if we except our bard of the Bucket, Samuel Wood- 
worth. He, indeed, with the characteristic minuteness and 
accuracy of his circumstantial muse, has given a graphic 


picture of all its attendant miseries, the mere perusal of! 


which, so vivid is his description, occasions the disagreeable 
sensations that the day itself never fails to inspire. As we 
read his flowing vetse, we hear the creaking carts, the rat- 
tling of broken crockery, the squall of children, and the 
mingled din arising from miscellaneous crowds of cartmen, 
porters, hackney coachmen, and pedestrians. 

The intrepid knight who ventures out in this city, onthe 
first of May, unrequired by business, must possess the bra- 
very of Achilles; and if he escape unscathed, like him he 
must be invulnerable. Tables, chairs and bedsteads, mak- 
ing rapid egress from almost every house, as if emulous 
each to exceed the other in velocity, continually interrupt 
his progress ; and while he pauses for a passage, he will be 
happy indeed if he be not suddenly enveloped in the folds 
of a carpet or feather-bed, unceremoniously ejected from 
an upper window. Escaping Sylla, he plunges into 
Charybdis; or, in other words, extricating himself with 
difficulty from the feather-bed, he stumbles, in his blind 
hurry to fly the scene of his disaster, into a parcel of dirty 
tubs and kettles, which, like the beds and carpets, and 
chairs and tables, are waiting on the walk their turn to be 
transported to a new location. The poor pedestrian, on 
this day of Babel-confusion, is obstructed by a thousand 
unsightly obstacles, rendered liable to a thousand accidents, 
and, if he escape all other harm, will be at any rate half 
-uffocated with the clouds of dust that the general hubbub 
vccasions. 

Proprietors of newspapers, besides being equally exposed 
with others to the annoying evils alluded to, are in an espe- 
cial manner incommoded by the stupid custom, which, 
somehow or other, has obtained in this city, of having the 
terms of rents and leases to expire on one particular day 
Che extensive changes thus occasioned in the residences of 
subscribers, throw their books and accounts into almost in- 

xtricable confusion, afford much perplexity to carriers, 
and much dissatisfaction to those whom they serve. We 
must solicit such of our patrons as change their abodes, to 
diminish the difficulty as much as possible to us, by giving 
us early information on the subject. What good result can 
be named flowing from this hateful practice of turning the 
city inside out on the first of May, that is not more than 
counterbalanced by the advantages of a different plan, we 
wwe at a loss to conceive. Why is the landlords’ year al- 
ways dated from that particular day? We know of no suf- 
ficient reason that can be urged in favour of the abomina- 


ble practice. 


The Battery —The improvements on our charming pro- 
nenade, the Battery, are now nearly completed. The 
amount of funds and labour bestowed upon it is really very 

reat; but we feel well persuaded it will be found to have 
heen a wise policy. To say that the work and the taste 
displayed here are very creditable to our corporation, 
would be saying very little. The city has sufficient cause 
to be proud of it; for itis the delight of every one, as it is 
‘he admiration of all strangers and visiters. When the 
voung trees shall have attained even a partial! crowth, it 
will be unrivalled in beauty by any thing in this country, 
and cannot fail to become more and more a place of 

whionable resort 

The number of genteel people who flock thither in warm 
evenings, is surprisingly great; and we take this occasion 
to express our full conviction, that the erection of seats has 
iad the effect to draw to it multitudes, ladies more particu- 
uly, who, but for that convenience, would have felt the ac- 
iual necessity of staying at home. Indeed, the want of such 

convenience was a slur upon our public character 
est commentary that can be offered upon the subject is 


The 


| that no pleasant day passes in which those seats are not | cupied with extracts from Leigh Hunt's gossipping work 


| occupied. 


In summer evenings not only are they often!“ Anecdotes of Lord Byron and his cotemporaries 


| completely filled, but there is frequent demand for twice or ! There is,”’ says the editor of the American, “in the fo! 


thrice the number. 
|| we think, very improperly neglected. 


This business had been too long, and, lowing observations taken from the London Athenwum 


truth, justice, and honourable feeling.” By publishing 


The plan of placing curb-stones on the sides of the gravel them in the Mirror, you will oblige one who has a sov« 


walks, gives to them the appearance of a certain style and reign contempt for all those esprits mediocres who love to 
finish which we presume must be pleasing to the eye of rend aside the veil which conceals the frailties of genius, in 
every observer ; at the same time it aflords some protection order to bring them down to a level with their own littleness 


‘against intrusions on the grass. On the whole, we believe 


every person who has any taste for public embellishments, bly be a very clever book 


“ Mr. Leigh Hunt's Anecdotes of Lord Byron may possi 
I have not read it, so I can’t 


é ; GRE: : | 
will be free to acknowledge the gratification he feels in) say. But I can say, and do say, and always shall say, that 
| passing an hour in a spot so peculiarly attractive and de-) it is very little short of abominable for people to write suc! 


lightful. 





| Sayings and Doings—Third serics.—This is an excellent 
jwork, The two stories which it contiins are well written, 
interesting, 
their readers most salutary morals. The first, Cousin Wil- 
| liam, is particularly good; and illustrates with great force 
jand beauty the necessity of moral and religious principles 
It is written in elucidation of the French saying, the first 
' step is all the difficulty ; and exhibits in a vivid and thrilling- 
ly interesting manner what momentous disasters, sufferings 
and crimes may flow from one apparently unimportant 
' step from propriety. ‘The characters are all drawn im strict 
accordance with nature; and there are few readers who 
‘cannot recall to mind some persons whom they have them- 
selves known that bore a strong analogy to the fictitious 
ones of this well written novel. 
There is one thing that we object to, and which, having 
evidently a tendency to increase a prejudice that is already 
too extensively entertained, ought not so frequently to be 
the theme of the novelist. We mean the portraiture of the 


and calculated to impress upon the minds of |) 


step-mother, which is surcharged with all the worst traits | 


of persons who stand in that relationship to children. Step- 
mothers, like old maids, have not had justice done to them 
in fictitious histories. In real life we often find them kind- 
hearted, benevolent, intelligent, and affectionate; but in 
novels they are generaliy held up as objects of derision o1 
hatred. 
an impression not sustained by truth, 


This is wrong, because its tendency is to create 


‘ 


books at all. It is, I think, the broadest and most undewi 


! able maxim of social morals, that one man has no sort o 


right to take advantage of his intimacy with another—-to lay 
Ther 


is only one exception—even if any ought to be allowed 


his private life and conversation before the public 


that is, when all that can be told can only redound to thy 
honour of the party. But, from the extracts which hav 
appeared from Mr. Hunt's book, it is clear that it comes 
that it fort 


to the glare of the world those foibles whicii he could hav: 


under the general class of such works; sets 
known only from the unreserve of domestic mtercourse 
I do not enter into the question of gratitude or ingratitud 
I incline even to believe that Mr. Hunt had scarcely any 
thing to be crateful for But | go upon the broad genera! 
principle, that we are not to reveal the secrets of a fire-side 

ft these things go on—if every man of celebrity be thus ‘set 
in a note-book, conned, and got by rote,’ all such men must 
shut themselves up from the warld, friends, and all; an 
thus, in exact proportion with the delight they have give: 
mankind by the productions of their genius, will they be 
debarred from those comforts and enjoyments of society 
which are free to all A man’s works are fair property 


and food for criticism, but we have no right to comment 
upon how many rings he wears, or in what fashion he may 
chance to dress his hair; to say nething of seizing and pre 
serving every careless word of his conversation to disses 


and weigh after he is dead.” 


Mrs Dug —This lady , We notice by the London Weel! 


The book, aliogether, is one from which we have derived Review, and the Literary Gazette of Saturday, the Sth o1 
more pleasure than any work of a similar kind has foralong | March, and the Adas of the 9th, made her first appea 
time afforded us ; and we can most cordially recommend it @nee before a Loudon audience, at Drury-lane theatre, ow 


to our readers as a work, that while it amuses their minds 
will improve their hearts. Its author is entitled to high 
praise, for he has accomplished the two noblest ends of au- 


thorship, instruction and rational recreation. The style is 


but by no means ar 


Monday night, March Ist. in the character of Isabella 
Atlas speaks of her as respectable, 
markable performer, The Literary Gazette observes, that 


her fright was so excessive as to prevent the possibility 


voluble and easy; the characters grouped together with a, decided opinion being formed in relation to her mevit 
due regard for the proper disposition of light and shade; ®4 postpones its notice until a second attempt shall hav. 


and every chapter inculcates some important moral lesson 


been made. If Mrs. Duff has not lost the accuracy of con 


ception, and felicity, and energy of execution which we 


Clubs of London.—F rom this diverting book our readers have ofien seen bet display on our own boards, she cannot 


will perceive that we have culled auother extract, which 
cannot fail to afford them amusement. 
which we make the selection is replete with anecdotes of the 
most interesting kind, relating to eminent political and lite- 
rary men, and written by ove who has had access to unu- 


The volume from 


sual sources of information. The author relates what he 
knows in an agreeable and pleasing manner ; 
read his production we can almost fancy ourself a member 
of the Beeksteak Club, and listening to the wit of Curran, 


the repartee of Sheridan, the reminiscences of Murphy, or 


and while we 


the eloquence of Burke. The book is really one of great 0U ¥* aders with a memoir of Mr, Conway, the measure 


fail of becoming eventually a great favourite of the London 
and diffi 
Mer. Te! 


audience, however indiflerent embarrassment 


dence may have rendered her first performance 


Mr. Conway.—The London Literary Gazette, alluding 
to the report which had reached England, of the unfon 
tunate termination of Mr, Conway's life, while on hi 
voyage from this city to Savannah, on the 24th of January 
last 


a future day, have the melancholy satisfaction of presenting 


observes, * should this fact be confirmed, we shall, at 


‘merit: and we shall occasionally enrich our columns with “ose whole life was so filled up with misfortanes and di 


selections trom its pages. Containing, as it does, anecdotes 
never before published of a large number of eminent men 
it is a work wel! deserving of a place in the libraries of those 
who are fund of literature; and to such we can cordially 


recommend it 


Important Discovery.—Mr. William DP. Smith, No. 146 


Nassau-street, an ingenious and highly-rifted artist, has 


‘recently discovered a process for removing all stains and 
spots trom copperplate engravings 
saw an old, but valuable print, which had been much imjured 
and stained by smoke and dirt, undergo au astonishing re- 
novation. Without the slightest injury to either the 
the paper, Mr. Smith, in a few minutes 


spot and blemish, and the picture was returned to its 


ink ov 


removed every 
woe 

las fair and beautiful as when it came fresh from the plate 

This is really an important discovery. 

Communication.—It has given, to atleast one reader ot the 
Mirror, much pleasure that its columns have not been o« 


appomtments, acting on a high and sensitive mind, as to be 
an example of much interest, and but too likely to lead to 


the catastrophe with which it ended.” ib 





MARRIED, 


Rev. Mr, 
Miss Mary 


24th ult. by the 
of this city, to 


At Chatham, N. J. on the 
Bergen, Mr. Caleb Underhill 
Bonnel, of the former place 


In this city, on the 23d ult. by the Rev. Mr. Parkinson 


A tew days since, we Mr, James Tiebout to Miss Mary Kare 


On the 24th ult. by the Rev. Mr. Berrian, Mr. John O 
Walsh to Miss Caroline Elizabeth Snel! 
On the 25d ult. by the Rev. J. Chase Mi 


mendori to Miss Parmelia Eunmans 


Jacob BI 





DInD, 
Miss Catherine Blain 
On the 26th ult. Mr, George Reynolds, I2 ved 
On the 27th ult. Mrs. Anna Dotlan, aged 23 years 
The city inspector reports the deaths of cighty-two pr 


On the 25th ult 


P } 
agcea 


sons for the past week 
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POETRY. 








FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 


“THIS WORLD’S A WASTE TO ME.” 


IF to one single heart my doom 

Gave joy or sadness, grief or glooin; 
If, in my glance for sympathy, 

I met one fondly answering eye ; 

If in my gladness some were glad, 
And in my sadness some were sad ; 
Oh! then this world would never be 
The dreary waste it is to me 

If, when I sighed, an answering sigh 
Breathed from some loving bosom nigh 
If, when [ smiled, an answering smile 
Beamed on some gentle lip the while ; 
Or, if some fond and gentle tone 
Echoed the fondness of my own ; 
This world would never seem to me 
The dreary waste it now must be 


What care | for a high-born name, 
The pomp of wealth, the pride of fame 
Or all that mortals pleasure call; 

One look of love is worth them all : 
Without this, joy would ne’er be ming 
With it, 1 never would repine : 

And then this world would never be 
The dreary waste it is to me 





MEDORA. 


Ile comes not—he will ne’er return 
To cheer this dreary heart agaiu! 
Phe mid-night watch-fires palely burn— 
The moon’s swift course reveals in vaiu 
The flight of these lone hours of sorrow, 
Chat herald but a darker morrow ! 


In vain | watch—in vain I weep— 
My sickening heart grows dark and chill 
With present griefs that will not sleep 
With deeper dread of coming ill 
Ah! wheretore smile upon me only 
To leave me thus—more sad, more lonely 


Was it ‘or this I loved him so, 


c.£.8 


And lavished hopes that brightly shone— 


My heart, my soul, my weal below, 
My trust in heaven—on him alone ’ 
All—all too little to retain 
One so beloved, yet loved in vain | 
ie used to come, in happier hours 
Ere yet the dews of night were dry 
Upon my gift of token flowers; 
But now they droop reproachfully 
And as my hand the garland weaves, 
ears, tears alone are on their leaves 


How oft hath he sat by me here! 

And I have heeded not! How oft 
His voice unmarked hath met mine ea: 
He could not whisper now so soft, 

But I should fly to greet his coming, 


Aud chide—yet no, not chide—his roamin: 


lo fall upon his neck and weep— 
To gaze upon his brow—and hold 
iis hand in mine, while gentle sleep 
Steals o’er that spirit stern and bold 
Must these dear tasks of tenderness 
No more my blighted bosom bless ’ 


if thou hast passed from earth, oh ga 
Upon me from those realms on high 
\ sign, a word of earlier days, 
Shall prove their mandate from the sl 
Yo call me home--obedient siill 
in patient duty to thy will. 
So we might meet, wer't in the grave. 
"T were welcome still! But ocean storm 


Must o’er thy shroudless relics rave, 
While turfen clods will yield my form 

A dark, a lonely sepulchre, 

Uuhallowed by ong human tear! 


FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
A FRAGMENT. 


The lady drew her mautle’s fold 
But slightly round her graceful form, 


Dark lowered the heavens, the winds blew cold, 


Yet, reckless of the raging storm 
That fell, unpitying, on her head, 
With wild and hurried step she fled 
Why leave her father’s splendid halls, 

Where music's softest notes resound, 
Where countless tapers light the walls, 


And dancing feet scarce touch the ground— 


To brave, at midnight’s fearful hour, 
The lonely path, the tempest’s power ? 
Why leave a scene where tell-tale eyes, 
And silver tongues, fond homage pay ; 
Where fervent passion vainly tries 
To chase its maddening fears away ; 
Where thou, fair empress of the throng 
Inspirest at once both soul and song ? 
Why leave them for the lonely waste, 
The darksome hour, the moorland bar¢ 
Why fly with trembling, breathless haste 
With glittering robe and jewelled hair— 
Wet with the rain-drops falling fast, 
Dishevelled by the howling blast ? 
She flies from splendid misery’s thrall 
To meet her banished, plighted, love, 
Her guiltless exile—scorned by all 
Save her—by all save her abhorred. 
She loathes those scenes of splendour rar< 
That state, which Bertram may not share 
This night, upon the lonely beach, 
A skiff is moored, and Bertram there 
Awaits his love, could she but reach 
That shore, his midnight flight to share 
Oh, what were dangers, exile, death, 
if Bertram caught her fleeting breath 
To share the scorn that falls on bim, 
To sooth his wo, his wants remove ; 
To bless the eye with sorrow dim, 
With fond, unchanging looks of love 
To meet again, no more to part, 
This wings her step, this nerves her heart 
She flies !—his fate is on her speed! 
Should ruthless foemen seek him there 


For her he waits—should Bertram bleed '— 


Oh! Hope is slower than Despair. 
There is the beach—the sounding sea— 
But Bertram '—where, oh! where is he 
Tumultuous sounds are on the blast 

A flash is on the dashing surge ; 

Oh! he is found! too late, at last! 

No swifter flight despair could urge 
Her guides are flashing are —he’s found 
With deadly foes encompassed round, 
Calm in despair, lost Bertram stands, 

Struggling for life and flight no more 
What sound unnerves his frantic hands 

That shriek upon the desert shore ; 
His love is there, but come too late ; 


That shriek has sealed brave Bertram’s (at 


Borne down by numbers, drenched with gore 


O’ercome by long and desperate strite 
He sues, who never sued before, 
Yet not for liberty or life; 
He sues for space to clasp that form 
That rushes through the midnight sto: 
‘hat shriek has told him she is near ! 
Another strikes upon his heart ; 
With souls appalled, and nameless fea: 
The ruthless murderers stand apart 
\nd Bertram’s dying arms have prest 
The form that falls upon his breast 
One struggling sob has told him a/!, 
One look of fond, deep, speechless, lus 
One grave is theirs—no funeral pall— 
No mourners weep their bier above : 
But trembling guilt and horror gave 
Their victims to the oblivious wave 


Hanne: 


‘ 


OMNIPRESENCE OF DEITY. 


_ {There is—says an English paper—in all the works of ou 


estimable friend, Mr. Montgomery, a deep religious fee! 
ing, an anxiety to make his genius subservient at all times 
to the most moral purposes. No man can rise from th 
perusal of his poetry without having received lessons 
calculated to make him a better Christian. It is a bless 
ing when genius is so directed, and when the mind whi; 
Providence has so favoured, feels it to be its duty to prove 
its gratitude to its Creator, by inculcating the precepts o 
piety and virtue in the minds of his creatures. We ex 
tract the opening of his poem upon the Ommnipresence o 
Deity. It is in the sublimest strain of poetry. ] 

hou uncreate, unseen, and undefined, 

Source of all life, and fountain of the miud ; 

Pervading Spirit, whom no eye can trace, 

Felt through all time, and working in all space— 

Imagination cannot paint that spot, 

Around, above, beneath, where Thou art not! 

Before the glad stars hymned to new-born earti), 

Or young creation revelled in its bir, 

Thy Spirit moved upon the pregnant deep, 

Unchained the waveless waters from their sleep 

Bade time’s majestic wings to be unfurled, 

And out of darkness drew the breathing world 

Ere matter formed at Thy creative tone, 

Thou wert !—omnific, endless and alone ; 

In thine own essence al! that was to be— 

Sublime, unfathomable Deity ! 

Thou saidst—and lo! a universe was born, 

And light flashed from thee, for its birth-day morn 

A world unshrouded all its beauty now, 

The youthful mountain reared its haughty brow 

Flowers, fruits and trees, felt instantaneous life 

And ocean chafe her billows into strife ! 

And next, triumphant o’er the green-clad eartl, 

The universal sun burst into birth, 

And dashed from off his altitude sublime, 

The first dread ray that marked commencing tim¢ 

Last rose the moon—and the array of stars 

Wheeled round the heavens upon their burning cars 

But all was silent as a world of dead, 

Till the great deep her living swarms outsprea: 

Forth from her teeming bosom sudden came 

Immingled monsters—mighty, without name ; 

Then plumy tribes, winged into being there, 

And played their gloomy pinions on the air— 

Till, thick as dews upon a twilight green, 

Earth’s living creatures rose upon the scene 

And now the gorgeous universe was rife, 

Full, fresh, and glowing with created life! 

And when the eternal, from his starry height 

Beheld the young world basking in his light 

And breathing incense of deep gratitude — 

He blessed it, for his mercy made it good! 

Creation’s master-piece ! a breath of God, 

Ray of his glory, quickened at his nod, 

Immortal man came next—divinely grand 

Glorious and perfect from his Maker's hand ; 

Last, softly beautiful as music's close, 

Angelic woman into being rose! 
And thus thou wert, and art, the fountain sol 
And countless worlds around thee live and roll ; 
In sun and shade, in ocean and in air, 
Diiferent—though never lessened—every where 
All life and motion from thy source began, 
From worlds to atoms, angels down to man 





SONG, 
BY THOMAS MOORE 
When lingering full ott 
Thro’ a summer night's mc 


Our partings, though late, 
Appeared always too soon. 


Ti ; 1 T send thee 

Was culled from those bowers. 
Where thou and I wandered 

In lung vanished hours. 


The rest were al! culled 
From the banks of that giad+ 
| Where, watching the sunset, 
So often we ‘ve strayed ; 


Not a leaf or a blossom 
Its bloom lere displays, 
But bears some remembrance 
Of those Lappy days 
The roses were gathered And mourned as the time flew 
By that garden gate | That love had no power, of 
Where ourmeetings.though early, } To bind in his chain 
Seemed always too late. | Even ove happy hour. 
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